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GOOD WORDS.—XLIV. 


Organization is a good servant, but a bad master ; the 
living fellowship within the church must remain free to 
mould organization into the fresh forms demanded by its 
own growth and the changing needs of the time. 


WILLIAM CHARLES BRAITHWAITE. 
In Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, Tenth mo., 1905. 





TRUST. 
The same old baffling questions! O, my friend, 
In vain I send 
My soul into the dark, where never burn 
The lamps of science, nor the natural light 
I cannot learn 
Their great and solemn meanings, nor discern 


I cannot answer them. 


Of Reason’s sun and stars! 


The awful secrets of the eyes which turn 
Evermore on us through the day and night 
With silent challenge and a dumb demand, 
Proffering the riddles of the dread unknown, 
Like the calm Sphinxes, with their eyes of stone, 
Questioning the centuries from their veils of sand! 
I have no answer for myself or thee, 
Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee; 
“ All is of God that is, and is to be; 
And God is good.” Let this suffice us still 
Resting in childlike trust upon His will 
Who moves to His great ends unthwarted by the ill. 


—Joun G. WHITTIER. 








BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The 234th session of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing began with the meeting of ministers and el- 
ders on Seventh-day, the 28th, the two sessions being 
held at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. There was a good attend- 
ance of representatives and others. There were no 
ministers from other yearly meetings present with 
minutes, but there were several Friends of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting without minutes who were cor- 
dially weleomed. Answers to the queries showed a 
very satisfactory and hopeful state of Society. There 
were many expressions of satisfaction and words of 
encouragement. Alfred Wood and Catharine Thomas 
were continued as clerks. Samuel A. Gover, of 
Washington, D.C., was present, he having attended 
every yearly meeting of ministers and elders since 
1843, except three. 

On First-day morning public meetings for worship 
were held at Old Town meeting house, at Aisquith 
and Fayette Streets, and at Park Place meeting 
house. 

At Park Place the large meeting room was filled, 
both the main floor and the upper gallery. William 


Way, who for some years has been greatly afflicted by 
paralysis so that he can stand with difficulty, spoke 
briefly. He was followed by a woman Friend with a 
simple, practical discourse, such as was once and 
might well continue to be the typical sermon of the 
Friends’ meeting. 

The most extended discourse of the morning was 
that of Reuben P. Kester, of West Branch meeting 
(Grampian, Pa.), who spoke on “ Religion, Its Na- 
ture and How it May be Attained.” He dwelt upon 
the universality of religion, which, though the pres- 
ence of it is not always shown in the life, yet some 
sort of longing for it is present in the breast of every 
human being. No discourse could really make clear 
the nature of religion, for it can be manifested only 
in a life, and all that can be done by word of mouth 
is to direct each one to that which works within and 
will work itself forth in life if but given freedom. 
Religion was defined as “ that in the nature of man 
which pertains to spiritual unfolding and the growth 
of the spirit life.” Religion in its manifestation is 
active co-operation with the divine Father in the work 
of the world. It is universal, not being confined to 
Christian people, but is found in those of every land 
and of every way of thinking. 

Much that has come down to us in regard to re- 
ligion has to be unlearned. Growth can but be ham- 
pered by dependence upon authority instead of upon 
that which works from within. And yet as a little 
child reaches to some support, so there is that in man 
which, in the groping after spiritual things, requires 
some help of authority. And so we turn to Jesus, in 
following whose authority we are but led to the 
sources of all strength and enlightenment. We may 
go to the simple word of Jesus, we may depend on 
him for more than is fully clear to our understanding. 

But the fallacy that has grown up and been fos- 
tered through the ages that it is possible for one to 
leave the spiritual work and that which pertains to 
the saving of his soul to others, to those men espe- 
‘cially set apart for this business—this Jesus did not 
teach, and this men have got to unlearn. They need 
but go to the simple parables of Jesus to unlearn what 
has been taught so persistently, and a belief in which 
is so widespread. 

Again we must remember that the religious life 
begins with the small things and goes on with slow 
growth. We must not be misled by that other well- 
entrenched fallacy that spiritual attainment comes by 
a sudden magical change and springs full grown into 
life. 

Thus we see that, after all, it matters much what 
we believe. Our spiritual growth may be hindered by 
many of these current traditional beliefs. In our di- 
lemma we cannot do better than go to the parables of 
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Jesus. There we have the beginning and the way of 
spiritual growth set forth in a manner so simple, so 
clear, so friendly that we cannot but understand. 

And then if our growth is slow, if we cannot feel 
to-day that we are much stronger than yesterday, we 
are not to be discouraged. The process is slow and 
difficult. Jesus himself was tempted, and we can but 
think that his was truly human temptation, as he was 
“ very man.” 

As to those of us who have actually gone back in- 
stead of forward, we may turn to Jesus’ parable of the 
Prodigal Son. And in studying this we are to note, 
what is so much overlooked, that the Prodigal return- 
ing meets the father face to face; there is no media- 
tor. So simple is the way as Jesus taught it. 

Toward the close of the meeting A. Haviland Hull, 
of Forest meeting (Forest Hill, Md.), had some ex- 
tended service, and Mary Heald Way, of Oxford, Pa., 
spoke briefly. 

In the afternoon the annual meeting of the First- 
day schools was held, with Lewis Lewis, Superintend- 
ent of Baltimore First-day School, and Lucy Sutton, 
as clerks. The exercises opened with the responsive 
reading of the 103d Psalm. 

Delegates were present from the twenty-two First- 
day schools of the yearly meeting, as follows: Balti- 
more; Sandy Spring (Montgomery Co., Md.); Gun- 
powder (Baltimore Co., Md.); Little Falls (Fallston, 
Md.), and Forest (both in Harford Co., Md.); Menal- 
len (Adams Co., Pa.); Goose Creek, Woodlawn, 
Hopewell and Winchester (in Virginia); Eastland 
(Lancaster Co., Pa.); Oxford (Chester Co., Pa.); 
Fawn (York Co., Pa.); West Nottingham and East 
Nottingham (Cecil Co., Md.); Deer Creek (Harford 
Co., Md.); Pen Hill (Lancaster Co., Pa.); Centre 
(Centre Co., Pa.); West Branch (Clearfield Co., Pa.); 
Bald Eagle (Centre Co., Pa.); Dunning’s Creek (near 
Bedford, Pa.); York (Pa.). 

There was a recitation by Julia D. Thom, of Sandy 
Spring, and a reading, “ The Music of Life,” by Hilda 
Holmes, of Baltimore. 

Naomi Spicer read a paper that had been prepared 
in the work of the Bible class of Baltimore First-day 
school. 

The topic of several papers, read by Bertha K. 
Cleaver, of York, Pa.; Dr. Truman Coates, of Ox- 
ford, Pa.; Susan T. Pidgeon, of Winchester, Va.; 
Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, Pa., was “ Service.” 
A closing address on the same topic was made by 
Mary Heald Way, of Oxford. 

In the evening a public meeting for worship was 
held in the main meeting room at Park Avenue. 
John J. Cornell set forth in a clear and forceful doc- 
trinal sermon the view of Friends as to some of the 
current teachings of the church, upon which much 
stress is set. He showed the valuelessness of the 
mysterious and unexplainable dogma of the Trinity, 
the irrationality of holding up the Bible as an infalli- 
ble book that is not to be questioned or critically 
studied. The doctrine of the atonement and of origi- 
nal sin were shown to have no value in a theory of 
salvation and not to be founded in truth. This intro- 
duction was made to clear the way for a positive view 
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of a plan of salvation that is a natural and congruous 
part of human life. 

Dr. Janney, of Baltimore, and Phineas Nichols, of 
Virginia, followed, and the meeting closed with a 
prayer by Mary Heald Way. ’ 

R. Barcuay Spicer. 


(To be continued.) 


VIEW AND REVIEW OF A GREAT 
REFORM.—IL. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL COMPROMISES. 


The confederacy of states as a form of government 
proved a rope of sand, and long continued must have 
resulted in revolutions and counter revolutions, and 
finally in complete dissolution. Hence the patriots of 
that day, the real fathers and founders of the repub- 
lic, set about the task of forming the “ more perfect 
union.” They did not go far before they found that 
the slavery lion was in the way, and determined to 
prevent the adoption of a constitution as broad and 
comprehensive in its guarantees of freedom as the 
majority of the patriot fathers wished. 

While many of the men who pledged their “ lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor ” in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and later redeemed the 
promise by years of service, were slaveholders, nearly 
all of them deprecated slavery, and only tolerated it 
as a bad domestic institution, which they hoped would 
speedily run its course and cease to be. Washington, 
Jefferson and Franklin were anti-slavery in senti- 
ment. Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, two years 
president of the Continental Congress, in 1776 wrote 
a letter to his son, in which he said he abhorred slav- 
ery. He owned slaves then worth one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, yet though he regretted 
that custom, the financial interests of his chil- 
dren, and other considerations, prevented his free- 
ing them. In the debate before the constitutional 
convention, Col. George W. Mason, of Georgia, 
grandfather of James M. Mason, who during the Civil 
War was the Confederate emissary to England, and 
who figured in the Trent affair, was a vigorous oppo- 
nent of the extension of slavery, and referred to the 
slave trade as an “ infernal traffic.” In one of his 
speeches he said: 

Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. They bring 
the judgment of heaven on a country. As nations cannot be 
punished in the next world, they must be in this. By an in- 
evitable chain of causes and effects, Providence punishes na- 
tional sins by national calamities. 

Notwithstanding all this, and much more like it 
that could be cited, a vigorous, consistent pro-slavery 
minority dominated the convention, and became the 
overpowering evil for those who would do good. The 
original draft of our great charter, we are told, con- 
tained no reference to slavery, open or implied. The 
provisions which were interpreted to uphold slavery 
were grafted as foreign stock on the immortal docu- 
ment, and as a compromise which seemed necessary 
to secure a national compact. To the states of South 
Carolina and Georgia belong the distinction of fore- 
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ing a distasteful compromise on a majority of the, 
states. Their threat was “ No slave trade, no union.” 
The conscience of the free states was quieted and 
finally lulled to sleep by the proviso in the constitu- 
tion that Congress might interdict the slave trade 
after the expiration of twenty years. Having tem- 
porarily tolerated the importation of African slaves, 
the next concession was the provision which became 
Section 3 of Article IV. Then came the provision 
which made colored slaves a basis of representation 
in Congress, though by law and to all intents and pur- 
poses they were no more citizens than cattle. 


The word slave or slavery never existed in the con- 
stitution, the real intent being veiled in honeyed 
words which grated less harshly on the ears of free- 
men than the real terms would have done. It is inter- 
esting to note that our government, built on compro- 
mise, had occasion to resort to more compromise to 
save its life, and at the last found that it had to face 
the great problem squarely, as the only way to secure 
real union and substantial peace. 


The constitution was ratified by the thirteen origi- 
nal states, beginning with Delaware, December 7th, 
1787, and ending with Rhode Island, May 29th, 1790, 
and the ship of state trimmed her sails for a voyage 
on what was supposed to be a safe sea. 


To live and perpetuate itself, slavery had to satisfy 
not only man’s desire for ease, dominion and power, 
but it must seem to be economically profitable. The 
first condition was inherent in the institution itself; 
the last was made apparent by an invention, in 1809, 
which stimulated and revolutionized agricultural pro- 
duction in certain Southern states. Before this in- 
vention America produced little cotton, and exported 
still less. In fact, in 1790, this country exported only 
eighty bags of the fiber. At that time to separate the 
fiber from the seed was a tedious task, so much so that 
the production of a pound of cleaned cotton was the 
work of a day. With the advent of the cotton gin, 
invented by Eli Whitney in the year mentioned, all 
was changed, and in a few years cotton not only be- 
came the staple crop of a section of our country, but 
the king that dictated our politics and dominated our 
government. 


On the first day of January, 1808, the African 
slave trade, as a legal or tolerated business, disap- 
peared from our country, and the institution of slav- 
ery became peculiarly and entirely American. The 
demand for slaves was supplied by domestic slave 
breeding, and demand and supply ran so evenly that 
in 1820 the number of slaves in the country was 
1,538,038, as against 697,897 in 1790. 

Next to the invention of the cotton gin, the great- 
est temptation and opportunity to profitably extend 
slavery came with the Louisiana purchase, during the 
administration of President Jefferson. This pur- 
chase gave the United States the vast domain west of 
the Mississippi River, from which fourteen states 
and territories have since been carved. Out of the 
attempt to divide, and provide a government for this 
territory, grew the controversies over the Missouri 
Compromise and the Kansas-Nebraska struggle. It 
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was all rendered possible by the failure to adopt the 
original ordinance for the government of territories, 
drafted and presented to the Continental Congress by 
‘Thomas Jefferson in 1784. 

This brings us to the point in the history of Ameri- 
can slavery where its most brutal, immoral and re- 
volting phase appears. With more territory to be 
subdued and cultivated, and more cotton to be raised, 
the demand for slaves to do the work increased. The 
supply from Africa had been cut off, and the Ameri 
can slave-breeder and slave-broker came upon the 
scene to supply field hands for the cotton planters. 
This work went on in utter disregard of domestic ties 
or domestic virtue. The marriage contract between 
slaves was a mere matter of convenience, which con- 
venience was to be determined by the master class. 
Clergymen who performed the marriage ceremony 
for slaves shaded it down to the level of the brute 
necessities which governed the situation. The peo- 
ple of color were bound by the matrimonial bond to 
“fidelity in their marital relations, until separated 
by death or inexorable necessity.” This, of course, 
meant until the commercial needs or whims of the 
master should cause either the husband or wife to be 
sold to some other owner. We make little reference 
and no comment upon the system of concubinage 
which slavery fostered and perpetuated. It is neces- 
sary, however, to understand these revolting condi- 
tions and practices, in order to follow this study of 
the slavery question to its logical conclusion. What 
is more, the intensity of the abolition agitation, and 
the implications against the social morality of the 
Afro-American race to-day, cannot be understood 
until considered in the light of all the facts, and in 
connection with the social environment of the black 
race in this country during nearly two and a half cen- 
turies of servitude. 


THE COLONIZATION MOVEMENT. 


In 1770, Samuel Hopkins, founder of the Hopkin- 
son School of Theology, began his pastorate in New- 
port, Rhode Island. He found that seaport town a 
hot-bed of slavery and the slave trade, and in his min- 
istry he attacked both. He finally made himself be- 
lieve that slavery could be gradually and ultimately 
tired out by colonizing the free negroes on the west 
coast of Africa as fast as they might be manumitted. 
Others accepted the theory, and the agitation of Hop- 
kins bore fruit in the organization of the American 
Colonization Society in 1816. In seven years, begin- 
ning with 1821, about one thousand colonists went to 
Africa and became the nucleus for the formation of 
the independent republic of Liberia in 1847. It has 
to be said, however, that the colonization movement 
contributed little in the long run to the settlement of 
the slavery issue, except to intensify and aggravate 
the diseussion of the question. That the motive of 
the originators and most of the promoters of the 
movement was honest and worthy may be admitted, 
but at the same time it must be confessed that it was 
often used, as is every other makeshift in the field of 
reform, to quiet the conscience and keep the people 
from vigorous and decisive action against a manifest 
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evil. An attempt was made by its promoters to make 
the movement act both ways. It was presented to the 
anti-slavery people as a device for mitigating the evils 
of the peculiar institution, while gradually undermin- 
ing its existence. To the slaveholders the claim was 
made that it was a sure way to get rid of the danger- 
ous free negroes in the South, and thus help to quiet 
the ambitious among those already in bondage. A 
singular defect of the scheme was that its literature 
and its logic were based on an assumption that the 
black race rested under a perpetual curse from which 
there was no possible escape. The men and women 
to be colonized were not to be consulted, and 
men as much native Americans as their masters 
were to be transported whether they desired to be or 
not. As the slavery question became more intensi- 
fied the colonization movement gradually disap- 
peared. In the South the plan of getting rid of the 
free negroes by arbitrarily and forcibly enslaving 
them, destroyed all basis for colonization in that sec- 
tion, while in the North it met none of the growing 
demands for freedom, based on the broad foundation 
of human rights. At the best the scheme was a diver- 
sion, taking no deep hold on conscience and having 
little ground in conviction. 
Henry W. Wizevr. 


A HOLIDAY OF SERVICE. 
(Continued from last week.) 


THE PENDLE FOREST TRAMP. 


This party consisted, for the whole or part of the 
time, of E. Vipont Brown, Alfred H. Brown, E. G. 
West, John Glaisyer, Henry Harris, Fred Braith- 
waite, Bedford Pierce, W. E. Beck and James Wray. 
The starting point of the tramp was Keighley [35 
miles west of York, 10 miles south of Skipton], 
where a meeting had been previously advertised to 
be held, and we found about fifty people had gathered 
in the meeting house. This being in the nature of a 
public meeting, an address was given by Vipont 
Brown on “ Quakerism and Primitive Christianity,” 
a short meeting for worship being subsequently held. 
At this town we were warmly welcomed by resident 
Friends, and most cordial were the invitations to re- 
visit the place. 

The next day one of those present at the meeting 
was round early at our lodgings, and conducted us on 
our way out of the town. A tramp of about two 
miles brought us to Haworth [4 miles southwest of 
Keighley], so intimately connected with the Bronte 
family. We visited the Bronte museum, and the 
church with the tombs of Charlotte and Emily, and 
the vicarage and the graveyard, with its thousands of 
graves and many curious inscriptions. A little more 
than a mile brought us to Stanbury, prettily situated 
on the top of a hill. We had just come through the 
village when we were overtaken by the schoolmaster, 
Mr. Jonas Bradley. He had seen us pass and ran to 
stop us, thinking we must be “ the Friends ” of whom 
he had read in the newspaper. Quite unknown to us, 
it seems that Stanbury abounds in interest to the 
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Quaker. Mr. Bradley himself lives in an old Quaker 


meeting house, and from him we learned what a 
stronghold of Quakerism that little village must once 
have been. In 1661 several Quakers were sent from 
Stanbury to York jail for refusing to take the oath 
of Allegiance. In the old burial ground, now a tim- 
ber yard, adjoining the schoolmaster’s house, forty- 
tive Quakers were buried between the years 1656 and 
1718. We felt this.to be such an interesting place 
that we decided to hold a meeting in the village in 
the evening, being encouraged to do so by Mr. Brad- 
ley, who placed the schoolroom at our disposal. As, 
however, we were due at Lothersdale for meeting the 
same evening, our party was divided, two of us stay- 
ing behind to hold a Quakers’ meeting, where prob- 
ably such a gathering had not been seen for 100 or 
150 years. 

The children in the school copied out the notices 
for the meeting, and distributed them when the school 
closed at 4.30. So great was the interest evinced, that 
when the meeting commenced the schoolroom was 
packed, the attendance being over one hundred. It 
was a good meeting, and on all sides we received ex- 
pressions of appreciation and welcome. We may 
mention that eleven of the children present at the 
meeting wrote to us the next day. One boy, aged 
eleven, wrote as follows: “I enjoyed your meeting 
very much. I hope the others enjoyed it as well as 
me. We should be very pleased to see you over 
again.” A girl aged ten wrote: “I have never been 
to a Quaker’s meeting before and I should like to go 
to another one; if you had to come to Stanbury again 
I should be very pleased to come to it and I think 
every one else will.” The kindness and warmth of 
welcome of Mr. Bradley, the schoolmaster, will be 
always remembered. He not only interested himself 
on our behalf respecting the meeting, but he and his 
wife provided all our meals and our lodging for the 
night, and early next morning Mr. Bradley accom- 
panied us well on our way over the moors te join the 
rest of our party, and Party No. 4. 

Those of us who had not stayed behind at Stan- 
bury enjoyed to the full the glorious five-mile tramp 
over Keighley moor to Cowling or Ickornshaw. Here 
we were most hospitably received at the house of our 
friend, Mrs. Wrathall. After a short but very pleas- 
ant stay at her house we tramped on to Lothersdale. 
Whilst at Keighley we had expressed some doubt 
whether the people at Lothersdale would be aware of 
our meeting, to which a Keighley friend remarked: 
“'You’m nobbut tell ’em in a secret up there, and 
they’ll all know.” Evidently some one had whispered 
the fact, and the meeting in the old (closed) meeting 
house was crowded, well over one hundred people 
being present. We had a very profitable time, the 
attitude of all being one of intense interest and earn- 
estness. After the meeting we invited any who 
wished to stay behind to hear something of the aims 
and methods of the Adult School; only six people 
rose to leave. An adjournment was made of those 
men who were willing to form an Adult School. The 
idea was warmly taken up, and a school is to be 
started without delay. 
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“With Party No. 4 climb Pendle Hill,” was the 
program for the next day, and as we climbed together, 
and in spirit with George Fox, drinking at the well 
mentioned by him in his Journal, a sense of thankful- 
ness was felt by all for his life and message: 

For fellowship with noble souls and wise, 

Whose hearts beat time to music of the skies, 

For the old light that gleams on history’s page, 

For the new hope that shines on each new age— 
our desire being that we may 


. to these our lights be ever true, 
Find hope and strength and joy for ever new, 
To heavenly visions still obedient prove, 
The Eternal Law, writ by the Almighty Love. 


In the evening we held a special meeting in the old 
meeting house at Sawley, a very favored opportunity, 
although not largely attended. 

On Saturday we dispersed by twos and threes, and 
with members from Party IV. 
Settle, Bentham, Newton-in-Bowland, Airton, Saw- 
ley, Brigflatts, Leayett and Grayrigg. We believe 
these meetings were mutually helpful, and we were 
received with the greatest possible kindness. The 
evening meeting at Newton, held after the manner of 
Friends, was large; a Congregational minister took 
part in ‘the meeting, and the congregation included 
not only several of his flock, but a large proportion 
were members of the Established Church. On one 
of the forms in the gallery of the meeting house John 
Bright carved his name whilst at school here in 1826. 
Leayett, at the head of Dent Dale, a remote valley, 
where one hundred years ago most people were 
Friends, but where there are now hardly any left, 
was the object of an interesting visit. At the Adult 
School about ten persons were present, and at the 
morning and evening meetings about thirty each 
time, though the same people were not all present at 
both. The meetings were felt to be helpful. The 
laborers being few, visiting Friends are very cordially 
welcomed. The meeting house at Briggflatt’s is spe- 
cially interesting, being one of the oldest in the king- 
dom, and more than once visited by George Fox. 

We have not space to describe the beauties of the 
district we visited, nor yet to say much of the benefit 
we derived from fellowship one with another, and 
from our intercourse with the warm-hearted, sturdy 
Yorkshire folk. To say of the tramp that it has been 
an unbounded success would merely be the truth, but 
it cannot be described by and such hackneyed phrase. 
Throughout the days, whether on the tramp or in the 
meetings, we have felt very near to us the presence 
of our Divine Master, and we go home to carry with 


us through our lives the inspiration of these days of 
fellowship. J. G. 


visited meetings at 


(To be continued.) 








We all declare for liberty, but in using the same 
word we do not all mean the same thing. With some 
the word liberty may mean for each man to do as he 
pleases with himself and the product of his labor; 
while with others the same word may mean for some 
men to do as they please with other men and the 
product of other men’s labor.—Abraham Lincoln. 


THEOLOGY. 

Some children were quarreling one day and calling 
one another names. 

“ You are stupid,” said one; 
would think as I do.” 

“Tf you were not wholly blind,” said another, 
“ you would see with my eyes.” 

‘Your ignorance is what troubles me,” 
third. 

* Tenorance is not so bad as ill-will,” 

Just then came by 
things. 

“What are you quarrelling about, 
asked the Angel. 

* About our God 

“Oh!” 
presume.” 

“No!” cried one. “ He is the God of Peace.” 

“ He is the God of Wisdom! ” said another. 

“ He is the God of Love!” said a third. 

“ Indeed! ” said the Angel. ‘“ I never should have 
thought it.”’ 9. Richards, in “ Golden Win- 
dows.” 


“if you were not, you 


said a 


said a fourth. 
the Angel-who-understands- 


children ? ” 


,’ said the children. 
said the Angel. “The God of Strife, I 











HADDONFIELD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


A most excellent and interesting First-day School 
Union was held at Westfield Meeting House on the 
21st. Luncheon was served in the school house. 
There were probably two hundred present. There 
were exercises by the children in the morning, in the 
afternoon papers, and a discussion on “ What is the 
real work for Friends in the Future?” Papers by 
Dr. Janney, Dr. Lamb, Clayton Conrow and Mary 
Dunham were all interesting and diversified. 

Ezra Lippincott spoke of the pleasure it was to him 
that all were aiming at a common good, and no halt- 
ing of the work because of diversity of religious opin- 
ion. He noted great improvement over such meetings 
in his younger years. 

There was considerable discussion on the question 
of rich and poor Friends, and the lack of social visit- 
ing among Friends. D. 








Peace is not necessarily freedom from war, nor is 
rest freedom from work and burden-bearing. Peace 
and rest are found in the midst of our warfare with 
sin and our bearing of heaven-sent burdens. Jere- 
miah, in his later years, says Dr. Maclaren, was at 
rest in his spirit because he had ceased to struggle 
ugainst God’s leadings. Yet Jeremiah waged cease- 
less war against the sins of his people, and bore heavy 
burdens as a dungeon-confined prisoner. “ Peace is 
found, and found only, in oneness with the Father’s 
will. Rest is found by taking on the yoke that Christ 
offers, which lightens, but does not do away with, 
our burdens. It is not necessary to wait for heaven 
to find this peace and rest. If we have not learned 
to find them here, it is doubtful if heaven could give 
them to us.—Sunday School Times. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Oherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


AVOIDING CONTROVERSY. 


Tre avoidance of controversy is not a difficult 
matter. The simple rule that banishes all discussion 
of politics and religion from polite society eliminates 
pretty much all possibility of unpleasant encounters. 
But, after all, even though polite society is not to be 
cisturbed by such serious matters as these, yet no one 
who has a real part in life avoids or wishes to avoid 
thinking about politics and religion, nor does he 
avoid talking about them. It is only those who leave 
the important matters of life to others and devote 
themselves exclusively to nothing more serious than 
their own amusement who can do so. 

As regards religion, to leave politics aside at the 
present writing, the controversies of the past have 
made us very shy of any expression that may make ap- 
parent our differences in these matters. We like to 
urge that we are concerned more with religion as prac- 
tice, and that theology and its theories do not concern 
us. And yet while it is true that practical religion 
is the all-important thing, and that without it all 
theory and mere intellectual theology go for nothing, 
yet every one knows that it is impossible for a per- 
son of even the most modest culture to avoid thinking 
of these things. It is right that we should think them 
out and think clearly and courageously. If we think 
them eut we must talk them over with one another. 
If we have a clear and helpful thought we cannot but 
share it with others whom it may also help and whose 
thought it may help to clarify. And then there is, 
too, the need of pointing out the defects and fallacies 
that we note in the thought of others. For fallacies 
do have a way of getting expressed and false teaching 
does get abroad in the land. When we think of this, 
controversy appears in a light that makes it a duty 
rather than a thing to be shunned. The path of those 
who have any thoughts worth while is not so smooth 
that it can be free from even so unpleasant a thing 
as controversy. There is rough work that has to be 
done and we may not shrink from it; we may not 
leave it to others. We may not avoid controversy by 
keeping to one side for our own comfort while the 
struggle onward and upward is going on, or worse yet, 
while that strnggle goes on but half-heartedly. 

There can be a noble and worthy controversy, and 
especially may it be so if engaged in by those who are 
above petty personalities and self-seeking, and who 
can, in the cause of truth, stand up against false 
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teaching and the influences of selfish and unworthy 


motives. 

But what should be our attitude regarding contro- 
versy among a body of people banded together for the 
express purpose of upbuilding one another in the life 
and growth of the things of the spirit? In our own 
Society how is it to be as regards avoiding contro- 
versy ¢ 

If the avoidance of controversy is to mean avoid- 
ance of clear thinking and of plain speaking on the 
things that are least clear to most people, and about 
which there is therefore, and for other reasons, most 
difference, then surely controversy is not to be avoid- 
ed even among a people who prize so highly peace and 
concord; for peace and concord are but stagnation if 
attained by repression of thought or the repression of 
frank expression of it. 

It is of prime importance that we should dwell 
together in unity, that discord, of all things, should 
be avoided. But when we encourage a reticence on 
the questions of theology that people persist in taking 
an interest in, we are beginning at the wrong place. 
These things ought to be frankly discussed. Our 
paper and its contributors, our teachers, our minis- 
ters, ought to feel no more constraint in expressing 
the most radical views than in avowing adherence to 
the most conservative points of the creeds. Above all 
things, there should be no restraint for fear some one 
of a different view will take offence or feel hurt. It is 
well to have regard to the weaker brother, as Paul 
suggests, but the weaker brother is prone to develop 
a capacity for veto that too often becomes tyranny. 

Too long have we held aloof from the things about 
which people differ, which are the very things that 
most need airing. The controversies of the Separa- 
tion shut us up as to some things that men take the 
greatest interest in. We are reaping the results of 
this in the indifference on the part of too many that 
belong with us and ought to be freely fellowshiping 
with us and filling some of the empty benches in our 
meeting houses. Finding the burning, even though 
perhaps not most vital, questions were not freely con- 
sidered in our meetings, and in our papers they have 
given these meetings and papers a minor place in their 
lives; and elsewhere, in other meetings and in the 
reading of other papers, have found, to greater or less 
extent, the fellowship they craved. 

What we need to do is to encourage the fullest and 
frankest discussion of such theological matters as peo- 
ple generally are interested in. Instead of suppress- 
ing or discouraging this we need to drill ourselves in 
bearing with one another when we differ. We need 
to take even a step further and welcome an expression 
of opinion different from our own, so that we may 
with its help the better adjust our own opinions. 


THE REASON FOR THE READING COURSE. 


To unpErstanD the origin of the Society of 
Friends, and the religious and ethical message which 
George Fox gave to the world, one must know some- 
thing of the religious and political life, and the sys- 
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tem of theology which existed in seventeenth century 
England. But even that is not enough. The faith- 
ful and forceful Friend should have a knowledge of 
the struggle which for two centuries before the ad- 
vent of George Fox produced the conditions which 
were met and answered by the Quaker message. 
Without Wyclif and the Lollard movement, or the 
influence of what was called the “ new learning,” the 
founder of the Society would have come to a world 
still less willing and able to receive him than the cold 
and indifferent one to which he came. 

There had been a number of attempts at a revolt 
from external authority in religion before the seven- 
teenth century, and spasmodic efforts had been made 
to secure larger political freedom, a better social or- 
der and a more just industrial system. These rather 
superficial and somewhat sorry attempts at making 
better the life of the English people, supplemented 
and reinforced by the discovery of printing, prepared 
the ground for the seed which George Fox planted 
for the social and spiritual salvation of the people. 

There is, therefore, good reason why the reading 
course contemplates the study of George Fox’s 
Journal, as edited by Rufus Jones, in connection 
with the “Short History of the English People,” 
written by John Richard Green. The history is ab- 
sorbingly interesting, and Green’s easy style makes it 
particularly readable. Green will throw much light 
upon the path of the student seeking to understand 
the Quaker message as it was first delivered, or who 
would like to know if that message has a meaning and 
a fitness for present-day need. 

But why attach to Fox’s autobiography and 
Green’s history, “ Paradise Lost” and “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress”? The answer in brief is, that they help 
make the historical coherence of the course com- 
plete, while at the same time providing for its solid 
literary basis. “‘ Paradise Lost ” is undoubtedly the 
greatest epic poem in the English language, but it has 
a wider and richer meaning than that as related to 
the reading course. Milton was a cotemporary of 
George Fox, and the greatest political and literary 
genius of his generation. The great epic was pub- 
lished in 1665, when the founder of Quakerism was 
in the midst of his busy career, and in prison at Lan- 
caster for conscience sake. Henry Marley tells us 
that “ Paradise Lost ” represents the theological the- 
ories and conceptions of seventeenth century Eng- 
lund. That being so, there is a pertinent, if not para- 
mount, reason why the student of Quakerism should 
understand this poem, both as to its literature and its 
theology, for it must be remembered that it was into 
such a theological atmosphere that George Fox 
projected his central doctrine of the divine imma- 
nence. 

“ Paradise Lost ” is essentially a thought provoker. 
It expounds some truths as aphorisms which mind and 
memory will do well to treasure. Milton practically 
created and clothed the Satan that figured for more 
than two centuries in the theology of Christendom. 
If the term may justly be used in connection with 
such an imaginary personage, it is proper to say that 
he is a magnificent creation. No more powerful in- 
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carnation of the spirit of hate and envy can be con- 
ceived, making perceptible the forceful way in which 
diabolism sometimes rules in the affairs of men. 
Lastly, we must not forget that our own Thomas EIl- 
wood was Milton’s secretary, and was one of the first 
persons to read the manuscript of “ Paradise Lost.” 

John Bunyan was four years younger than George 
Fox, and passed away three years before the first 
Friend. The two men had much in common, but at 
the same time there was an immense difference be- 
tween them. They should be studied together for 
comparative purposes, and we may be sure that 
George Fox will lose nothing in comparison when it 
comes to depth of religious experience, or the formu- 
lation of a reasonable faith, explaining the ways of 
God to man. 

To wisely appreciate and rightly understand our 
own religious principles and testimonies, it is neces- 
sary for us to know something about the thoughts 
and theories which underlie other cotemporaneous 
systems, and the reading course attempts to meet this 
need. 

If the four books of the course are carefully read, 
if any attempt is made to get at their real meaning, 
the Friendly faith of the readers cannot help having a 
better basis than before, while a comprehension of the 
real message which Quakerism has for our present- 
day world must possess the reader’s spirit, and lead to 
more concerned and continuous service for the pro- 
motion of the principles of our religious Society. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 

Russia is on the verge of a revolution which it is 
hoped may be averted by concessions granted by the 
Czar. A railroad strike, which tied up nearly all the 
lines in the country, was followed by a week of an- 
erchy and turmoil. On Tenth month 30th, yielding 
to the persuasion of Minister Witte, Nicholas issued 
a manifesto granting extended suffrage, a legislative 
assembly, a free press, free speech, the writ of habeas 
corpus and the right of assembly. Accompanying the 
manifesto was the announcement that Sergius Witte 
had been made Prime Minister of Russia. It is feared 
that these concessions will not satisfy the revolution- 
ary leaders, who demand nothing less than universal 
suffrage and a constituent assembly. If Minister 
Witte succeeds in restoring order and bringing about 
the new order of things promised, the whole civilized 
world will regard him as the first citizen of Russia and 
a benefactor to mankind. 


One of the best addresses made by President 
Roosevelt on his Southern tour was at the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute. He said that the 
difficulties existing in the South between the two 
races must be settled largely by the Southern people. 
We quote a few passages from his address: 


The professional and mercantile avenues to success are over- 
crowded. For the present the best chance of success awaits the 
intelligent worker at some mechanical trade or on a farm; for 
this man will almost certainly achieve industrial independence. 

In the interest of humanity, of justice and of self-protection, 
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every white man in America, no matter where he lives, should 
try to help the negro to help himself. It is in the interest and 
for the protection of the white man to see that the negro is 
educated. It is not only the duty of the white man, but it is 
to his interest, to see that the negro is protected in property, 
in life and in all his legal rights. 

If in any community a misunderstanding between the races 
arises, over any matter, infinitely the best way out is to have 
a prompt, frank and full conference and consultation between 
representatives of the wise, decent, cool-headed men among the 
whites and the wise, decent cool-headed colored men. 

The future of the South now depends upon the people of 
both races living up to the spirit and letter of the laws of their 
several States and working out the destinies of both races, 
not as races, but as law-abiding American citizens. 


At the International Prison Congress, held in 
Ninth month at Budapest, Dr. Samuel J. Barrows was 
elected president. The next session of the associa- 
tion, in 1910, by invitation of the United States Con- 
gress, will meet in this country. At the Budapest 
meeting several preventive and reformatory measures 
of American inception were approved, among these 
being the placing of children in families; cottage in- 
stitutions where institutions are needed; daily life and 
work in groups with separate rooms only at night; 
and the establishment of juvenile courts and proba- 
tion officers. The growing American practice of 
keeping children out of mixed court rooms and giving 
them a semi-parental as well as judicial examination 


when accused of wrongdoing, aroused much enthu- 
siasm. 


Two sociological periodicals—Charities, of New 
York, and The Commons, of Chicago—have been 
merged in one. The combined weekly journal will be 
more or less a co-operative undertaking among those 
who know conditions first hand and are shouldering 
such movements as housing and child labor reform, 
the prevention of tuberculosis and the social utiliza- 
tion of public schools. The editorship will be in the 
hands of Edward T. Devine, of New York, and Gra- 
ham Taylor, of Chicago. A publication committee 
has been organized with Robert W. De Forest, for- 
mer Tenement House Commissioner of New York, 
chairman. Simon N. Patten, of Philadelphia, is a 
member of the committee. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, has contributed a 
timely article to this month’s Success on the dangers 
of intercollegiate football. In his opinion the danger 
of bodily injury to the players is much less than the 


lowering of their moral tone. In summing up fhe 
matter he says: 


If a college or university is primarily a place for training 
men for honorable, generous and efficient service to the com- 
munity at large, there ought not to be more than one opinion 
on the question whether a game, played under the actual con- 
ditions of football, and with the barbarous ethics of warfare, 
can be a useful element in the training of young men for such 
high service. The essential thing for university youth to 
learn is the difference between practicing generously a liberal 
art and driving a trade or winning a fight, no matter how. 


Wher so much corruption on the part of life insur- 
ance companies is being brought to light, it is refresh- 
ing to read the reason given by the president of the 
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Northwestern, of Milwaukee, in 1896, the late Wil- 
lard Merrill, for declining to contribute to the Repub- 
lican campaign fund. He said: 

We have no sympathy with the free coinage of silver, but we 
do not feel at liberty to take part as a company in any politi- 
cal campaign. Undoubtedly, a large number of our policy- 
holders believe in the free coinage of silver, and they certainly 


would have a grievance if the officers of the company should 
contribute toward expenses in opposition to their views. 


THE LUCERNE CONGRESS. 


[An account by Lucia Ames Mead in The Woman’s Journal.) 


Unlike the great Congress held in Boston last year, 
which was accompanied with a series of public meet- 
ings in Boston and twenty other cities, this Congress 
at Lucerne has been limited in its appeal to the gen- 
eral public. The language difficulty has been a far 
more serious one here. Only those who have come 
for a definite purpose and are intensely interested 
could sit patiently through the many discourses in 
unknown tongues, and wait for the summarized trans- 
lation. ... 

The American delegates were six times as many as 
at any Congress held since the Congresses were re- 
vived, fifteen or twenty years ago; and this was a 
direct outcome of the success of the Boston Congress. 

One of the most important results of the Congress 
was the appointment of a committee of Germans and 
Englishmen to institute immediate efforts, through 
the press of their respective countries, to allay the 
growing bitterness and jealousy which are thought- 
lessly or maliciously being fomented by the jingo 
press. 

The condition of things in England is at present 
very discouraging. A terror amounting almost to a 
panic, in regard to England’s unpreparedness for war, 
is on the increase. The London Telegraph publishes 
daily a solid page of letters appealing for military 
training in the common schools, for the increase of 
the standing army to 1,000,000, for more great bat- 
tleships, and even for conscription. The opinion of 
military experts alone seems to be considered, and 
total ignorance prevails regarding such substitutes 
for war as this Congress is endeavoring to get before 
the public mind. 

The notion that there can be no limitation of arma- 
ments before the millennium lies at the basis of all 
this dangerous folly, and is sometimes, alas, supported 
by the sentimental advocates of peace who know 
nothing of the principles of world-organization, na- 
tional federation and immediately practical methods 
for the removal of the causes of war. A vast work is 
to be done in the spreading of these ideas, if the nor- 
mal and rational relations between England and Ger- 
many are to be regained. 

In the discussion of a proposition sent by the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Trade regarding the neutraliza- 
tion of a zone on the Atlantic, a Boston delegate 
pointed out that the neutralization of waters, making 
private property as safe on sea as it now is on land, 
was the chief hope of Sir Robert Reid, M.P., for any 
diminution of England’s awful expenditure for the 
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navy. Let commerce be protected, said this eminent 
jurist, who is probably to be the next Lord Chancel- 
lor, and England would have no need for a large part 
of the costly battleships which are placing such 
frightful burdens of taxation upon the English peo- 
ple. Her cost fer armaments has been doubled in the 
last ten years, while her dependence on foreign food 
has been increased by agricultural decay; 600,000 
men are out of work, and a large fraction of her popu- 
lation are in direst poverty. 

The most important work before the Congress was 
the discussion of the recommendations to be sent to 
President Roosevelt as to the subjects that should be 
considered at the Second Hague Conference, soon to 
be called. These, which are unanimously agreed 
upon, were in substance as follows: The limitation of 
armaments on land and sea; the establishment of an 
international assembly, to meet at regular intervals 
to deliberate on questions of general interest to the 
nations; the organization of an administrative bureau 
to execute the decisions of the assembly, to prepare 
its program and to study the best methods of perfect- 
ing international life; the codification of interna- 
tional law; the obligation of nations to use the con- 
ciliatory methods recommended in The Hague “ con- 
ventions,” and the conclusion of a permanent, obliga- 
tory arbitration treaty, as general as possible, stipu- 
lating final recourse to The Hague Court. The diffi- 
culty which arose last winter between the executive 
and the Senate in the United States over the question 
of arbitration treaties would thereby be obviated, and 
the waste of energy in arranging endless little treaties 
separately would be avoided. 

These propositions were carefully worded after 
four days’ discussion in committee. The detailed, 
and, in some instances, absurd propositions which 
were presented by an American Congressman at the 
Brussels Interparliamentary Congress last month, 
were then referred to a committee for modification 
before being sent to the Second Hague Conference, 
and will probably be put in some such general form as 
this Congress has wisely done. The work of our 
American Congressman in Brussels in broaching the 
subject of a World’s Congress and a general treaty 
was, however, deeply appreciated by the Lucerne 
Congress. It has helped to put America in the front 
in this whole matter of organizing the nations. . . . 


China was represented at Lucerne by a young man 
in. native costume from the Chinese embassy in Paris, 
who deplored China’s necessary recourse to arma- 
ments in view of the “ white peril ” from which, since 
the opium war, she has suffered so much. A more 
important though less picturesque representative of 
China was Mr. Timothy Richard, an English mission- 
ary, who after thirty-six years’ work in the education 
of the influential classes in China, and after being 
elevated to the rank of mandarin of the first order, 
came as an unofficial envoy last year to England from 
the Pekin Foreign Office. His message was one of 
the most important brought before the Congress. It 
was, in brief, that this great people, numbering one- 
quarter of the population of the globe, stands ready 


and eager to federate with the great powers, and, if 
its autonomy and safety are secured, to remain un- 
burdened with the curse of militarism. Fifteen uni- 
versities for the teaching of western science have 
been opened in the last four years, representative 
government is promised in the near future, and such 
reforms are imminent as will in twenty years make 
China a second Japan, but with enormously greater 
power. 

The tremendous importance of all this as bearing 
on the new international relations to be discussed at 
the Second Hague Conference cannot be overesti- 
mated. The Chinese boycott has taught us a whole- 
some lesson in the might of passive resistance in 
bringing things to pass. The so-called Christian na- 
tions whose armies looted and pillaged Chinese pal- 
aces, and committed horrible atrocities on women 
and children after the Boxer riots, have only them- 
selves to thank if the powerful enmity their action has 
created is not allayed. 

The salvation of the world from a mad race toward 
bankruptey by the increased burden of armaments 
seems largely to depend upon intelligent public senti- 
ment being brought to bear on the Second Hague 
Conference, and first of all on insisting that the 
above-mentioned considerations shall come before it, 
and not be relegated to any later conference. 

The feminine element among the speakers was 
divided between those whose calm, pertinent and 
forcible utterances carried weight, and those whose 
emotion and emphasis on sex as an element in reform, 
failed in force. The truth that “ he goes the farthest 
who goes just far enough,” was forgotten by the Ar- 
menian lady who, as an anticlimax to a really touch- 
ing and powerful appeal for Armenia, proceeded, 
against protests that she was going overtime, to 
preach a sermon on the love of Christ. But the dig- 
nified Baroness von Suttner and other discreet speak- 
ers kept the “ feministe ” element, as a whole, so as 
to command interest and respect. 

For the first time at any Congress a large donation 
of money for peace propaganda delighted the mem- 
bers. After a visit en masse to the Bloch Museum of 
War and Peace, an appeal was made for funds to 
erect a permanent building for it, and to develop it 
into a genuine Peace Museum. The response came 
promptly from a hitherto unobserved, quiet man on 
the floor, who offered 600,000 francs, and more, if 
necessary, to accomplish this result. The donor— 
Count Gowrowski, a Pole, living in Nice—at once 
made out the proper papers, and started with the 
trustees the next morning to consider the best site. 
This unexpected gift, together with the earnest ap- 
peal of Mr. Edwin Ginn, of Boston, for a larger co- 
operation of business men in the peace movement, 
and for vastly larger sums for propaganda, has em- 
phasized the needs and possibilities of the peace move- 
ment. Six hundred thousand franes to this commun- 
ity means as much as six hundred thousand dollars in 
America, where colossal fortunes make larger gifts 
morally obligatory. .. . 

Lucta Ames Mean. 
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CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Concord First-day School Union, made up of 
schools in Delaware County and the northeastern part 
of Chester County, Pa., and the city of Wilmington, 
Del., met for its autumn meeting at Middletown meet- 
ing house, about four miles west of Media, Pa. The 
exercises began at 10 o’clock with a Scripture read- 
ing by the clerk. Fifty-two delegates were present 
at the morning or afternoon session, all the thirteen 
schools of the Union being represented except one. 
Reports from all the schools were received and read, 
bringing up matters of practical interest, which were 
discussed informally by Sarah B. Flitcraft, of Ches- 
ter; Henry S. Kent, of Swarthmore; Herbert P. 
Worth, of West Chester; Matilda Garrigues, of 
Darby; Rachel P. Leyes, of Chester; Lucy Biddle, 
of Lansdowne; Sarah Paiste, of West Chester; Clara 
B. Miller, of Media; Edwin J. Durnall, of Swarth- 
more; Anna J. Darlington, of Middletown; Mary Mc- 
Alister, of Darby; Horace Darlington, of Middle- 
town; R. Anna Darlington, of West Chester, former- 
ly of Middletown; Frank Maris, of Lansdowne, and 
others. 

Jesse H. Holmes gave a demonstration of “ How 
to Teach an Ethical Lesson from the Prophets.” The 
topic taken was “ Images of God.” Several Friends 
in the audience were called upon to assist, taking the 
part of pupils in the class. Starting with passages in 
the early books of the Old Testament, forbidding the 
making of any image of God, it was brought out that 
the Hebrews did form images, at first crude and ma- 
terial, later immaterial and more refined. The value 
of the Christian conception of God as personal as 
against the abstraction of some scientists. 

The report of the committee to visit schools was as 
follows: 


Your committee appointed at the spring meeting of the 
First-day School Union to visit the schools held during the 
summer, have the following to report: 

Each of the seven schools held during the winter selected two 
of those to be visited as their especial charge, not confining 
themselves, however, only to those selected. All the schools 
are reported to have been visited but once, and some a number 
of times. 

At Concord, where there had been a feeling of discourage- 
ment, we found a decidedly awakened interest. A new class 
has been started, composed of young men and women, which 
has grown in size and interest. There was a doubt at first as 
to whether such a class would find enough members to carry 
it on successfully, but on the suggestion being made that while 
scholars would not come if there was no class to attend, one 
being started they would be glad to join it, the experiment was 
tried, and has been most encouraging in the result. 

Newtown school has been very successful in keeping up the 
interest and attendance in its young people’s class, new mem- 
bers joining as others removed. As people of this age are the 
hardest to hold it might be well to look more closely into the 
method of conducting this class, which has been successfully 
carried on for a number of years. 

Goshen is unfortunate in being in a neighborhood from which 
nearly all Friends have removed, the present members living 
at a distance. The adult class, that one which many schools 
find so hard to get the members to take a general interest in, 
was large, interested and participated freely in the discussion 
of the subject before it for consideration. 

At Willittstown, a prominent feature, and one which others 
might follow with profit, was a summary of the previous First- 
day’s class work. This was given by the secretary. 

Middletown was visited by a number of the committee, and 
our final meeting was held there. While the school was prob- 
ably the smallest in number of members of those we met with, 


it was as large as any in vitality and is full of interest and 
life. All the members accept and perform their share of help- 
ing the general work by not only having views, but expressing 
them. 


The features which we thought of greatest value among the 
schools were the general and lively interest shown in the Mid- 
dletown School—the large and active class of young people at 
Concord, and the freedom of expression by the members of the 
adult class at Goshen. 


This latter is to be commended and imitated, as so many 
of our classes and meetings want life and lack full usefulness, 


because the members will not give others the benefit of their 
thoughts and ideas. 

There was suggested to us the responsibility of trying to in- 
terest children who are not our members, but to whom we have 
good to offer. . 

Both Goshen and Willittstown have a number of such 
scholars. It is not meant to draw from other churches, but to 
reach the large number who do not have a strong interest any- 
where, and especially those who have Friendly connection, but 
who have drifted away. Show an interest in them, and they 
will feel an interest in us. 

The best feature of these visits, and one which impressed 
some of us most strongly, was the uniform kindness of Friends 
and the pleasant encouragement and added strength given the 
visitors by meeting with so many having like aims and inter- 
ests. Seeing the cheerful courage of others struggling with 
conditions which we find discouraging, made us feel on return- 
ing to our homes, a quiet strengthening of purpose in our- 
selves and a renewed feeling of unity and friendship with them. 

We suggest these visits as a pleasant duty to all, and that 
it is not necessary to wait to be appointed on a committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK Maris, Chairman. 


A committee from those schools not in session dur- 
ing the winter to visit those in session and report at 
the spring meeting of the Union was appointed as fol- 
lows: From Birmingham, Jennie Darlington and 
Mary Sharpless; from Newtown Square, Retta Hip- 
ple and Marguerite Calvert; from Middletown, 
Marion E. Darlington and James Broomall; from 
Willistown, Alice E. Smedley and Edna Baldwin; 
from Concord, Margaret R. C. Johnson and Hannah 
H. Palmer; from Goshen, Genevieve Hood and J. 
Hibberd Bartram. 

At noon a recess of two hours was taken, giving an 
opportunity for committees to meet and for partak- 
ing of a lunch served by the Friends of Middletown 
meeting. 

At the opening of the afternoon session an exercise 
was given by a class of six little boys and girls under 
the direction of Jessie Darlington. 

An object lesson on “ The Rainbow ” was given by 
Lucy Biddle Lewis, with the aid of a class of seven 
girls from Lansdowne First-day School. 

The latter part of the afternoon session was de- 
voted to a general discussion on “ Needs of the 
Union,” in which many of those present took part. 

Toward the close of the session an address of wel- 
come to the Union on behalf of Middletown Friends 
was given by Anna J. Darlington, Superintendent of 
the First-day School. This was responded to by Mary 
McAlister, Sarah B. Fliteraft and others. 


R. Barctay Spicer, 
Anna B. Croup, Clerks. 








There have been 415,000,000 copies of the Bible 
printed in over four hundred languages spoken by 
three-fourths of the globe. 
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ETHICAL FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


The fourth of the Normal Classes met Jesse H. 
Holmes in the Y. F. A. Auditorium on Seventh-day, 
the 28th, at 2.30. The lesson was full of suggestion 
and inspiration, only a small portion of which can be 
conveyed by a written report. 


The Ethical Lessons are based on the teachings of 
the prophets, but the prophets and their utterances 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the con- 
ditions then existing, both among the Hebrews and 
the surrounding peoples. Hence teachers must study 
the period both within and without. Stanley, in his 
“History of the Jewish Church,” has caught the 
spirit of prophecy and is very reliable, though not 
fully expressing the present state of religious 
thought. A more modern history is Kent’s “ Series 
for Bible Students,” or Cornill’s “ History of the Peo- 
ple of Israel” (one volume). The Friends’ Bible 
History Series of lessons may be taken in conjunction 
with the Ethical Lessons, and teachers must be con- 
versant with the Bible itself. 


Teachers should read the Preface to the Ethical 
Lessons very carefully; they should plan each lesson 
definitely, but not allow the plan to interfere with 
the inspiration of the moment or what at the time 
may seem most helpful to the class. The teacher and 
the class must determine the lesson, not the printed 
divisions in the quarterlies. Teachers should know 
the coming lesson, and will often find it wise to make 
individual assignments for preparation. A general 
request to prepare the next lesson may meet with lit- 
tle response, but most pupils will try to prepare a per- 
sonal assignment. 


Develop strongly the idea of the nearness of the 
creative power and our relation to it. Attention to 
scientific achievements has led us away from a real- 
ization of the immanence of God. The devout He- 
brew felt the nearness of his God and attributed to 
him many of the impressions that came forcibly upon 
his mind. The teachings of the prophets were often 
given in the form of visions, but they are none the 
less worthy of our attention, for it matters not from 
what source or in what way an idea comes, if it be 
true it is valuable. 


Prophets exist to-day; for the prophet is not neces- 
sarily a foreteller, as is too often supposed, but a 
transmitter, one who speaks for another, as Aaron 
was the prophet of Moses, and Nathan and Isaiah 
were the transmitters of the messages of God. Do 
we not believe that it is possible for one to live with 
his mind and heart so single to the divine impressions 
that he may be the interpreter of divine messages to 
his generation? That one is a prophet. 

Prophecy may come in many ways, but it must be 
interpreted in the line of duty before it can become 
effective. The prophet must be active, a co-worker 
with God, and the hearer who accepts the message is 
a co-worker also. Can we not make this divine order 
in which we live so real to ourselves that we shall be- 
get in our pupils a longing for the divine nearness, a 
willingness to listen to the divine must? 

Edward B. Rawson’s lesson on thé “ Organization 
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of the Society ’ 


? 


will be given next Seventh-day, the 


4th inst., in the Race Street Meeting House, as a part 
of the First-day School Conference program. 


Mary H. Wuirson. 





AT PLYMOUTH MEETING. 


If anywhere is Peace, ’tis here 
Where softly fades the failing year, 


And round this Meeting gray and old 
The great trees drop their leafy gold. 


By this gray wall what joy to stay 
And muse the quiet noon away,— 


So wonderful the day and fair 
Steeped in its pensive misty air,— 
To watch the yellow leaves and slow 
That waver to the ground below, 


And see the insects gleam and pass 
Across the tangles of the grass; 


To ponder on the slow sweet hours 
That breathe the scent of ripened flowers, 


And pacing ’neath the sycamores 
To hear through yonder Meeting doors 


The sound of children’s voices sweet 
The text and tender psalms repeat. 


In holy haunts of silence here 
True men have slept for many a year; 


Dear saintly mothers ‘neath this sod 
Were yielded back unto their God; 


And in this soft and drowsy air 
I seem to see the children fair 


For whom were shed what wistful tears 
In bygone and relentless years! 


The children,—ah, there sleepeth one 
Great heart beneath yon low white stone 


Who willingly accepted death 
To save one dear child’s vital breath ;— 


The Artist he,* whose memory bright 
Is sanctified with peaceful light 


In yonder home, where still they show 
The pictured scenes he used to know. 


Still in his quiet garden old 
The flowers spill their fragrant gold, 


Beyond his orchard shadows still 
Soft sunshine bathes the dreamy hill, 


Across his fields the yellowing wood 
Wears still its rich autumnal mood. 


Tranquil his landscape lies, yet dim 
With wistful memories of him. 


Those memories hold a kindly spell 
Beyond my yearning words to tell; 


For me his name must mingle aye 
With thoughts of Plymouth old and gray 


And golden in the dying year, 
When recollection bears me here, 


When tranquil memory shall recall 
The charm and beauty of it all, 


And kindly friends again I greet 
And hear the children’s voices sweet 


Where ancient sycamores enfold 
The Meeting House with leafy gold. 


* Thomas Hovendon. J. R. H. 
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BIRTHS. 


AITKEN.—At 102 Cooper Avenue, Woodlynn, N. J., Ninth 
month 23d, 1905, to William J. and Elizabeth T. Aitken, a 
daughter, who is named Elizabeth Robinson Aitken. 


DUTTON.—At their home in Montclair, N. J., on Seventh- 
day, Tenth month 14th, 1905, to John F. and Lauretta Smedley 
Dutton, a son, whose name is John Walthon Dutton. 


HARLAN.—At Penn’s Grove, Chester County, Pa., Tenth 
month 10th, 1905, to J. Paul and Annie Broomell Harlan, a 
daughter, who is named Edith Harlan. 


WALKER.—In Upper Merion, Montgomery County, Pa., near 
Port Kennedy, Eighth month 28th, 1905, to Jacob B. and Eliza 
Cc. C. Walker, a daughter, who is named Ella Virginia Walker. 


MARRIAGES. 
CLEVENGER—RIDENOUR.—At the home of the bride, near 
Smithsburg, Md., on Tenth month 25th, 1905, Henry D. Cleven- 
ger, son of Charles E. and Sue S. Clevenger, of near Stephenson, 
Va., was united in marriage with Edith May Ridenour, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. 8. L. Ridenour. 


NEWLIN—PRESTON.—Tenth month 18th, 1905, at the 
home of the bride’s brother, 500 South Nintu Street, Philadel- 
phia, under care of Darby Monthly Meeting, Howard McCall 
Newlin, of Glenolden, Delaware County, Pa., and Katherine 
Hollingsworth Preston, daughter of David Preston (deceased) 
and Harriet A. Preston, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BAILEY.—Tenth month 4th, 1905, Susan Fussell Bailey, 
daughter of Dr. Morris and Sarah Tustin Fussell, and grand- 
daughter of Dr. Bartholomew and Lydia Morris Fussell. She 
was a descendant of Susanna Morris, a minister amongst 
Friends, and inherited, from all sides, a benevolence of disposi- 
tion which required her to exert herself to the utmost, for the 
welfare of others. 

As the wife of Dr. Bailey, in whose sanitarium, at Spiceland, 
Ind., she lived, her opportunity for the exercise of her special 
endowments was constant. It was her pleasure, as well as her 
duty, to visit the patients of her husband, and cheer, comfort, 
soothe, amuse or simply delight them with the charm of her 
conversation. This continual drain upon her own energies be- 
came too severe, and she fell a victim to nervous prostration in 
comparative youth and in the full tide of her usefulness. 

A near relative, watching in her last hours, writes thus: “I 
find it is simply wonderful the universal love and respect in 
which she is held in this, her field of work. The solicitude of 
all classes for her welfare is very touching. Even the part of 
the street she lives upon is abandoned as a thoroughfare for 
fear of disturbing noises.” 

Let those who mourn her early departure most deeply be 
comforted by the thought that she did her best in her own 
sphere, and was true to her own nature. No higher reward 
can be given to any one. Her name is amongst the b‘essed. 

G. L. 

BUNTING.—At his late residence, Chester, Pa., on Ninth 
month 23d, David S. Bunting, aged 85 years; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 


OTTO.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 27th, 1905, Mary T., 
daughter of John B. and Rebecca M. Otto; a member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting, held at Race Street. Interment at 
Plymouth Meeting. 


PARSONS.—On Sixth-day, Tenth month 13th, 1905, at her 
late residence, No. 244 East Thirteenth Street, New York, in 
the 83d year of her age, Mary Leggett, widow of William 
Bowne Parsons, and daughter of Thomas Leggett, Jr. 


STUBBS.—At his home after an illness of one month, Vin- 
cent G. Stubbs passed peacefully from this life on Ninth month 
27th, 1905, in the 80th year of his age. His wife, six children 
and nineteen grandchildren survive him. 


CLARISSA WATSON CLARK. 


On Tenth month 18th, 1905, at the home of her son-in-law, 
J. E. Widdifield, Whitchurch, Ontario, Clarissa Watson Clark, 
in her 88th year. 

Space nor words will permit an adequate tribute to the 
memory and the virtues of “ Aunt Clarissa,” as she was gen- 
erally and affecticnately known. She was the stalwart daugh- 
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ter of stalwart parents in physique and character—Stephen and 
Catharine White, Bloomfield, Prince Edward County—members 
of West Lake Monthly Meeting. Tall in stature and corre- 
spondingly large and strong in body and mind, she was in her 
semi-plainness of attire at all times a striking and distin- 
guished figure. She was one of those birthright members who 
possess also conviction and consistency in following their cher- 
ished faith. Her long life was characterized by dignified plain- 
ness, yet large sympathy and affection; by devotion to family 
and friends, and by a sanctified regard for sincerity, truth and 
uprightness. She early in life married Thomas, son of John 
and Mary Watson, of Schomberg, who are still remembered as 
among the most refined and worthy pioneer Friends in Canada. 
She was left a widow many years ago, and married Freeman 
Clark, the strongest minister of his time among Canadian 
Friends. She survived him many years. The sudden death a 
short time ago of her grandson, Howard Widdifield, a bright, 
kindly and promising young man, seemed to create a nervous 
condition she could not overcome. He was as her own. Noth- 
ing could apparently bring restoration to a physical condition 
weakened through age and shock. She longed in behalf of 
others and herself for release, and passed away in sweet com- 
posure and with a serenity of expression befitting a form beau- 
tiful and triumphant in death as in life. Of her children, two 
remain—her faithful daughter Emma, who bears the double 
affliction of a departed son and a departed mother. She and 
her husband have been untiring in their attention and minis- 
trations to her mother’s comfort, and to them the sympathy 
of a wide circle of relatives and friends is ‘being extended, as 
likewise to her son, George H. Watson, K.C., a leading counsel 
in Toronto, who accompanied the remains to Schomberg where 
a number of Friends sat in silence for a short time where they 
sat in youth, before consigning the loved form to its last rest- 
ing place. 

The meeting held at Edward and Emma Widdifield’s resi- 
dence was attended by Isaac Wilson. His address upon the 
text, “ Ye are the salt of the earth,” his prayer and words of 
consolation were appropriate, sympathetic and beautiful in 
every respect beyond anything anywhere within the recollec- 
tion of the writer. The heavens were surely open. May he be 
spared long for the great service of the divine in comforting 
sorrowing hearts. 

A rather touching and beautiful circumstance is associated 
with Aunt Clarissa’s death. On the day of her death a younger 
sister Eliza and her husband, Stephen K. Brown, of Toronto, 
were celebrating their fifty years of married life. Aunt 
Clarissa was invited to the golden wedding, and on the morn- 
ing of her death that same day, which occurred at ten o’clock, 
she repeated during intervals of consciousness, “Golden wed- 
ding, golden wedding, my golden wedding.” 


MORRIS CHEYNEY. 


The Young Friends’ Association of West Grove, Pa., desire 
to express their realization of the great loss they have sus- 
tained by the death of Morris Cheyney. 

He was an enthusiastic member and a willing worker in our 
Association, interested in all affairs of his meeting, and his 
cheerful manner and hearty greeting won for him many friends, 
and all who knew him felt the uplifting influence of his spirit, 
and we unite in one voice in our expression of the sad loss we 
have been called to meet. We extend to his bereaved family 
our heartfelt sympathy in their loss of the devoted husband 
and loving father. 

ROBERT PYLE, Chairman. 
Lucy H. MircHeE Lt, Secretary. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Alfred H. Love, president of the Universal Peace Union of 
Philadelphia, delivered a lecture on “ Peace and Arbitration ” in 
Young Friends’ Association Room, Rising Sun Hall, Md., Tenth 
month Ist, and organized a branch union to be known as the 
Cecil County, Md., Branch of the Universal Peace Union. 


B. H. H. 


Reuben P. Kester, a minister of West Branch Meeting 
(Grampian, Pa.), who was this week in attendance at Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, expects to be present at the annual First- 
day school conference at Race Street, Philadelphia, on the 4th, 
and Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting on the 6th and 7th. He 
also expects to visit some of the First-day and mid-week meet- 
ings in and about Philadelphia. 
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Two Friends in attendance at Baltimore Yearly Meeting this 
week are candidates on the Legislative tickets of their respec- 
tive States, having been drawn into active political work by the 
present revival of interest in clean politics. Enoch Harlan, of 
the law firm of Harlan & Hull, of Baltimore, is candidate for 
the Maryland State Legislature on the Republican ticket. 
William Brown, of Lincoln, Va., is candidate on the Republi- 
can ticket to represent Loudoun County in the Virginia Legis- 
lature. 








PROGRESS OF THE READING CIRCLE. 

The first individual members of the Whittier Reading Circle 
to send in their names were Dr. Truman Coates and wife, of 
Oxford, Pa. A number of applications for membership have 
since been received. 

A circle of about twenty members, with probably as many 
more to follow, was formed at the home of Charles F. Jen- 
kins, in Germantown, on Fifth-day evening of last week. This 
is the first circle organized. It will hold its first meeting for 
study in the Germantown Meeting House, Eleventh month 15th, 
at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Persons who have any edition of “Green’s History,” 
“Paradise Lost ” or “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” will, of course, not 
need to buy other books. The price for the set has been slight- 
ly reduced since the first announcement, as follows: “ George 
Fox,” $2.40; “ Green’s History,” 90 cents; “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
25 cents; “ Paradise Lost,” 20 cents. 

Please continue to send applications for individual or circle 
membership to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Any information desired regarding the 
Reading Course will be cheerfully given. 

Individual membership, 25 cents a year. Membership in cir- 
cles of ten or more persons, 10 cents per year for each mem- 
ber. 


TO THOSE VISITING FLORIDA. 

Any of our readers who are contemplating a visit to Florida 
this winter, and desire to inspect the workings of the oldest 
school for colored people in the State, are cordially invited by 
its president, Rev. Dr. J. T. Docking, to call at the Cookman In- 
stitute in Jacksonville. Dr. Docking will be pleased to show 
special attention and furnish any helpful information to all 
who may write or call upon him. 








A SCHOOL FOR WHITES AT THE SOUTH. 

In a recent letter to the New York Evening Post, Herbert 
Welsh describes an industrial school for whites at Camp Hill, 
Alabama, which is trying to do for the whites of that section 
wkat Tuskegee is doing for the negroes. Tallapoosa County, in 
which it is situated, has 10,500 children of school age, and ap- 
prapriated last year but $17,750 for school purposes. Herbert 
Welsh is trying to raise money for a much-needed dormitory, 
and those wishing to assist in this work may send large or 
small subscriptions to him at 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


At the dedication of the new High School at West Chester, 
Pa., on the 27th ult., Prof. Hayes, one of the graduates of the 
school, read a poem, “Learning and Loyalty.” The closing 
stanzas were as follows: 

These rising walls shall gently shelter— 
Shelter and cherish the long years through— 
Children worthy those sires immortal, 
Children as nobie, as kindly, as true. 


Here they shall feed the heart with Music, 
With Poetry shall they feed the soul; 

Philosophy and heaven-born Science 
Shall lead them on to the starry goal. 


These walls in the far-off years must perish, 
For only hearts and souls endure; 

And God shall prosper and bless his children 
Who live and die for the True and Pure. 


On Sixth-day evening, the 27th, the regular meetings of the 
Delphin, Eunomian and Somerville Literary Societies were 
held. 

The young women held a masquerade on Seventh-day even- 
ing in Somerville Hall. 


At meeting on First-day morning Dr. Holmes gave a very 
impressive sermon, his subject being “A Scientific Religion.” 
R. C. T. 








GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 2lst, the Whittier Lit- 
erary Society held a Eugene Field meeting: Paper, “ Eugene 
Field, the Poet of Childhood,” Mary Gatchell; piano solo, Eliza- 
beth Cadwallader; reading, “The Old Man,” Emma Kinsey; 
recitation, “The Poet’s Vision,’ Mary Cooper; recitation, 
“The Night Wind,” John Wilkie; vocal solo, “ Little Boy Blue,” 
Gladys Crosthwaite; reading, “ The Cyclopeedy,” John Hibbs; 
recitation, “ The Duel,” Rebecca Wilson; recitation, “ Father’s 
Ways,” William Jenkins; piano solo, Leigh Pownall; recitation, 
“A Ride to Bumpville,” William Jenkins and Harlan McFadgen; 
“Whittier Greenleaf,’ Richard Walton; recitation, “The 
Bench-Legged Fyce,” Edward Keever; song by eight Whittier 
boys. 

On Seventh-day evening, Tenth month 28th, George School 
students were given a Hallowe’en Social; the three upper 
classes, the Seniors, Juniors and Third Years, were entertained 
on “Midway” and in the library, and the Second and First 
Years in the gymnasium. Both places were tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion, and a very enjoyable evening was spent 
in playing appropriate games. 

Clara C. Adams has been given leave of absence for two 
months to pursue a special course at the Emerson School of 
Oratory, Boston, Mass. Her place is being filled by Eleanor 
Wood, a graduate of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

L. E. L. 





CARL KELSEY AT SOLEBURY. 


The annual meeting, under the care of the Philadelphia 
Yearly and Bucks County Quarterly Meeting’s Committees, 
occurred at Solebury Meeting House on the twenty-ninth of 
Tenth month, 1905. 

Martha B. White presided and read the twelfth chapter of 
1 Corinthians. Prof. Carl Kelsey, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, gave an acceptable address on “The Conditions of 
Social Progress.” The professor’s convincing arguments 
showed the needs of the hour, and how all important changes 
are not of rapid growth. 

Pure food conditions are of first importance, with correct en- 
vironments; and an education that fits one for his life work. 
Get ready to do something; study the problems of to-day, 
rather than those of ancient times. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—The Langhorne Young Friends’ Association 
held the first meeting of the year, Tenth month 20th, 1905, in 
the Sorosis Club House. In the absence of the president, 
Rachel A. Child took the chair. After the regular business, 
Headley S. White recited “The Children’s Hour,’ and Jane 
Taylor read “ The Magpies’ Lecture.” 

The paper of the evening, Isaac H. Hillborn’s “ Views and 
Testimonies of Friends,’ was read by Louisa P. Osmond. 
George W. Row opened the discussion, which was participated 
in by Wm. H. Ivins, Marion P. Townsend, Eva Pryor, and 
Rachel A. Child. 

The program closed with a piano duet by Anna B. Appleton 
and C. Grace Marple, after which a social time was enjoyed. 
Several new members signed the constitution. 

ANNA R. Paxson, Secretary. 





Woopiawn, VA.—The first meeting of the Woodlawn Young 
Friends’ Association for the winter was held at the home of 
Courtland Lukens on Tenth month 15th. Ellen Lukens read a 
sermon of Lyman Abobtt’s from the Outlook entitled “ Bap- 
tism.” The remedy for sectarian differences lies in willing- 
ness to work with men from whom we differ, in the recognition 
of a common purpose in different organization, with their dif- 
ferent creeds. We shall never agree in our creeds, but we all 
are worshiping the same God, and we should respect each 
other’s methods. Lida Gillingham reported on current topics, 
and Anna M. Wilkinson read from the INTELLIGENCER an ac- 
count of the London Grove meeting. After some discussion as 
to the line of work for the winter, it was decided to study the 
Discipline. The meeting was adjourned to meet at the home 
of Sarah Wilkinson Eleventh month 12th. 

Accotink, Va. L. W. GILLincHaM, Secretary. 
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PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Charles Lewis, Tenth 
month 15th, 1905. The meeting was opened by the reading of 
the 11th chapter of Hebrews. Levi Benson led in supplication. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read. Keturah Yeo read 
a selection from the INTELLIGENCER concerning the Pendleton 
Conference. Susan Hazard read an editorial from a late IN- 
TELLIGENCER on “Strenuousness in Life.” Levi Benson spoke 
on the necessity of our having the spirit of Christ. By this 
spirit man must be transformed before the rules of Christian- 
ity can be carried out. It was decided that the Program Com- 
mittee hold a meeting and prepare programs for at least two 
meetings ahead. Sentiments were given, and the meeting ad- 
journed to meet again Tenth month 29th, at the home of Nancy 
Gardner. Mary S. Howe Lt, Asst. Clerk. 


Toronto, CANADA.—The regular meeting was held on 
Seventh-day, the 14th of Tenth month. The Globe in its issue 
of the 16th gave the following report: 

“At the meeting of the Friends’ Association on Saturday 
afternoon Rev. Dr. Courtice, commenting on Matthew 6, depre- 
cated the professions and parade of ceremonial religion, though 
it appealed more readily to the public. Secrecy, sincerity and 
simplicity were the three elements of the worship suggested, 
and it took the form of almsgiving in relation to men, fastings 
for the personal self, and of prayers to God. 

“Mr. Greenwood Brown wished for broad, generous, hopeful 
views for men in their relation to general humanity. People 
did not follow the inward monitor, nor look within for enter- 
tainment, but followed pursuits of questionable character. 
Thousands walked the streets without an aim, and flippancy, 
indelicacy and immodesty grew upon them. Character only 
could save the country and make it great in the eyes of the 
world. Religion was not too select to be mixed up with world- 
ly affairs, and, he would ask, were worldly affairs not religious? 
Certainly the saloon, the race-track, the gambling hall did not 
promote personal honesty and purity. 

“The Toronto branch of the Peace and Arbitration Society 
reported that the Council of the Board of Trade had approved 
of the society’s international arbitration proposals. A branch 
had been established at Newmarket, and the Mennonite body 
at Markham desired to co-operate. The Teachers’ Convention 
of the county of Frontenac had taken up the matter, and Prof. 
Shortt was to lecture next month in Queen’s Hall on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Ernest Crosby, Boston, will lecture in Ottawa and 
Kingston and before the Canadian Club on the 13th, and in St. 
George’s Hall on the 14th of November.” 

In addition to the foregoing, it may be stated that A. A. 
Bond, a young Barrister in Toronto, was made a member of the 
Association. He attended the meeting last Sixth month, at 
which Mary Travilla was present, and was awakened into a 
desire to connect himself with Friendly influence. His grand- 
parents were Friends. 

The matter of lectures under the auspices of the Association 
was discussed. Conditions do not favor more than two or three 
during the present winter. 

Social service work was taken up, and a strong committee 
was appointed to its oversight. 
being done in this field. There is abundant room for it. 

In accordance with a desire on the part of some Friends and 
others not Friends, it was arranged that a meeting for worship 
be held on First-day afternoon at 3 p.m., the 24th, with a pros- 
pect of holding such a meeting at that hour every First-day. 

The meeting was held as arranged, but as it was not very 
well announced the meeting was small, but greatly favored 
with the presence of Isaac Wilson, whose practical interpreta- 
tion of the flaming sword was very acceptable. 

It was announced that a meeting would be held on the fol- 
lowing First-day. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE ENDORSED. 


At the annual meeting of the National Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has just met in Portland, Ore., the first resolu- 
tion adopted by it was one endorsing the enfranchisement of 


women. The resolution was as follows: 

“Whereas, This country has attained its high standing 
among the nations by the development of its government on 
the principles of American independence; therefore 

“Resolved, That the best interests of progress demand the 
application of these principles to women by extending to them 
the right of suffrage on equal terms with men, and we urge the 
necessary changes in our laws and constitutions to secure this 
right to them.” 
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The spirit of equal rights seems to be in the air in Oregon, 
where it is expected a woman suffrage amendment will be sub- 
mitted to the voters next June. 


THE MINISTRY.—1U. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XL. 


Text, Matt., x., 8. Bible readings, Matt., x., 1-42. 


To the early Friends the call to the ministry came from two 
sources, from the gift of the Spirit, and from the members in 
Christ. The call came to the true worshiper whose gift from 
the Great Shepherd of souls so overflowed his spirit that he 
gave to those in fellowship with him, and in membership with 
the vine as living branches thereof, as a vocal offering unto 
God, the excess of that gift of the Spirit which his act of faith 
had enabled him to receive when given. Barclay held that no 
one could be a minister who was not a member of that body 
of which Christ was the head. Every true member receives 
life and nourishment; and this that is thus received, and unites 
the whole “is no other than the Grace of God.” 1 

The ministry, then, which is in this Grace is a uniting, unify- 
ing influence, which gathers the church, rounds up the flock, 
that they may the better hear, see and know the true Shepherd. 
It was the responsibility for this great work that led Barclay 
to say that the minister should be “extraordinarily called and 
raised up by the Spirit of God.” . . . And when the people of 
Christ are gathered by this power of God working in and 
through the minister of truth, they recognize the lively, fresh 
and powerful condition raised up and operating in their minis- 
ter, which enables him to instruct and teach and watch over 
them” until in their hearts, by the feeling of that life and 
power that passeth through them from the minister, his call is 
thus confirmed in them. This,” continues Barclay, “is that 
which gives a true, substantial call and title to a minister, 
whereby he is a real successor of the virtue, life and power 
that was in the apostles.” This call, they insisted, was better 
than any outward ceremony of laying on of hands.2 

From the above it might be inferred that Barclay’s criterion 
for the acknowledgment of the true minister was in the witness 
for truth in the minds and hearts of the hearers. This, how- 
ever, was not the only qualification of fitness. “It is not 
preaching things that are true,” says Isaac Penington, “ which 
makes a true minister; but receiving his ministry from the 
Lord.” 3 Not wholly then leading the flock, or gathering it, or 
meeting its approval, but also the ready ear that listens for 
the call and knows the voice of the true Shepherd, constituted 
the Quaker qualifications for the ministry. 

“Tt is the work of the ministry,” says Penington, “to preach 
the gospel, which is the Lord’s. The ministry of the New 
Testament is a ministry of the Spirit, and it cannot be without 
the Spirit. It is the reaching into men’s consciences in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and power (I. Cor., ii., 4; II. Cor., 
iv., 1,2), which, being felt: in the heart and turned to, converts 
them to God.”4 It was not the letter, but the Spirit, that 
these early Friends insisted should be preached. They lived in 
an age when puritanic religion, as enunciated from the pulpit, 
was little more than something to be proved. The Quaker 
ministry found an answer in the hearts of the hungry, who 
wanted spiritual food, since they had been surfeited with theo- 
logical arguments. This was the natural reaction from the age 
of dogma. 

In addition to this, the ministry at that day was a protest 
against the hollowness of scholastic learning, as a means of 
qualifying the minister. It leads to the preaching of the letter 
and not the Spirit, said Penington. Such learning, said Bar- 
clay, is not necessary, but true learning, which proceeds from 
inward teachings, and visitations of the Spirit, which proceeds 
from a living experience, from walking in the Light, and wait- 
ing daily for wisdom and knowledge immediately from the 
revelation thereof, like Mary of old, treasuring the sayings she 
heard and the things she observed—this is that good learning 
which we think necessary to a true minister. It is out of this 
treasury of the soul that the true minister brings forth things 
new and old, according as the Spirit moves and gives a true 
liberty.5 . 

From the above it will be seen that Barclay did not con- 
ceive the ministry in the light of the mystic. This was an in- 
fluence that declared that the ministry should be wholly 
passive, giving back only that which came from beyond the 
margin of self, without any tincture of the self—a pipe that 
might transmit the stream of divine life without being changed 
by the current that passed through. Isaac Penington leaned 
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strongly toward this view. Barclay and the early workers in 
the Society recognized that the ministry was to give out of its 
riches things old and new. To do this comprised a learning 
that was quite modern in its character, yet was willing to 
merge itself into the will of the Spirit that came to will and 
to do, by changing the medium through which it passed, until 
the minister grew in godliness and grace. One who made his 
life a living temple for the abode of the Most High, and his 
mind a store of treasure, from which things new and old could 
be given forth in the freedom directed by the Spirit. 


The minister was to be free; what had been freely received 
was to be freely given. Early Friends bore a testimony against 
extorting a tax or tithe for the support of a living for priest 
or pastor. Barclay insisted that the ministry was to make 
no bargain for its services; to do so was to reduce preaching to 
a trade and make of the preacher an hireling. But he did hold 
that the true worshipers were under an obligation to meet the 
needs and necessities of those whom God had raised up as min- 
isters among them. This gift of the Grace of God was to be 
given freely as it had been received freely, yet it was “ not un- 
lawful for the minister to receive what is necessary and con- 
venient.” 7 

The testimony of the early Friends was against trading in 
the gift of the Spirit. This testimony assumed many forms, 
according to the age and the yearly meeting. Before any 
queries were established epistles were sent abroad to the min- 
istry from the yearly meetings. The first epistles to the min- 
istry were from George Fox. Their burden was to open the 
promises of God to the ignorant, the heathen, the Indian and 
the negro (1679). Put not your light under a bushel, nor 
cumber yourself, nor entangle yourself with the affairs of the 
world. . . . Sow to the Spirit, and of the Spirit you may reap 
everlasting life. Go on in the Spirit, ploughing with it in the 
purifying hope, and threshing with the power and Spirit of 
God (1690). In the early part of the following century came 
the concern to have elders appointed to sit with the meetings 
of ministers. Cotemporary with this came the concern against 
an hireling. In most of the American yearly meetings the 
query asked for a consensus of opinion against the hireling, or 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. | 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. | 
Philadelphia.— | 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; | 
} 

j 


First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 


nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 am.; _ First-day 

School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; First-day 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 

9.15 a.m. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


School, 2.30 p.m. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





llth mo. 4th (7th-day).—The First- 
day School Workers’ Normal Class in 
Testimonies and Organization of the So- 
ciety of Friends, under direction of Ed- 


(Continued on page 704.) 


against the paying of priests’ wages. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century this wording found a substitute in an in- 
quiry after the testimony against a professional ministry, or 
in many cases in favor of a free gospel ministry. The London 
Yearly Meeting reveals in this query a closer sympathy with 
the original concern of the Society upon this vital testimony. 
Seventh Query: “Do you maintain a faithful allegiance to the 
authority of our Lord Jesus Christ as the one Head of the 
Church, and the Shepherd and Bishop of souls from whom alone 
must come the true call and qualification for the ministry of 
the word? Are you faithful in your testimony to the freeness 
and spirituality of the gospel dispensation ?” 
REFERENCES : 

1 Barelay’s “Apology,” 6th ed., London, 1736, p. 301. 

2 Ibid., p. 298. 

3“ Works of Isaac Penington,” vol. i., p. 408. 

4 Tbid., p. 409. 

5 Barclay’s “Apology,” p. 308. 

6 Ibid., p. 328. 

7 Tbid., p. 329. 


AUTUMN. 


There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood, 
Touch of manner, hint of mood, 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by, 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in the autumn sets my gipsy blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls, and calls imperative, each vagabond by name. 


—Bliss Carman. 





Dainty Foods 
Demand It 


i» EVERY Receipt that calls for cream 
of tartar, soda, or baking powder, use 
the Royal Baking Powder. 
will be obtained because of the absolute 


purity and great leavening strength of the 
Royal. 


Better results 


It will make the food lighter, 


sweeter, of finer flavor, more digestible and 
wholesome. 


It is always reliable and uni- 


form in its work. 

Alum and phosphate baking powders— 
some of them sold at the same price and 
some of them cheaper—will make neither 
dainty nor wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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ward B. Rawson, will be merged with the 
afternoon session of the Annual First- 
day School Conference at Race Street, 
announcement of which see page 685. 


1lth mo. 4th (7th-day ).—Philadelphia 
First-day School Association, in Race 
Street Meeting House, 10.30 a.m. and 2 
p-m. See last week’s issue, page 685. 


llth mo. 4th (7th-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue Friends’ Association, Meeting House, 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 8 
p-m. 


llth mo. 5th (1st-day).—Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, at 
3pm. All interested in religious educa- 
tion cordially invited. 


llth mo. 5th (lst-day).—Friends’ As- 
sociation, Columbus, O., at James C. 
McGrew’s, 1470 Fair Avenue. 


llth mo. 5th (lst-day).—At Chiches- 
ter, Delaware County, Pa., a circular 
meeting, under care of a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


1lth mo. 5th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 42 Fisher 
Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


llth mo. 6th (2d-day).—Nine Part- 
ners’ Half-Yearly Meeting, at Nine 
Partners (Millbrook, N. Y.), at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day before, at 
3 p.m. 


llth mo. 7th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
3 p.m. 


llth mo. 7th 
Friends’ Association. 


(3d-day ).—Media 


llth mo. 9th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting at Byberry, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
1l am. By special arrangement, train 
leaving Reading Terminal at 9 a.m., will 
stop at Somerton, and will be met by 
carriages for Byberry. 


llth mo. llth (7th-day).—First-day 
School Normal Class for Teachers of 
Primary Classes and Smaller Children, 
under direction of Cora Haviland Car- 
ver, at 2.30 p.m., in Young Friends’ Au- 
ditorium, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


llth mo, llth (7th-day).—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m.; all standard time. 


llth mo. llth (7th-day).—Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Meeting 
House (near Alliance, O.), at. 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


llth mo. 12th (l1st-day).—Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., Friends’ Association, at 3 
p-m. Prof. Benjamin Smith will. open 
discussion on “Revival of Interest 
Among Friends—Its Meaning.” 


llth mo. 13th (2d-day).—Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting, at Little Falls (Fall- 
ston, Md.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, 7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. 13th (2d-day).—Philadel- 
phia Young Friends’ Association, Audi- 
torium, Y. F. A. Building. “ The Partici- 
pation of Young Friends of Earlier Times 
in the Life of the Society.” Jane P. 
Rushmore, Charles F. Jenkins. 


llth mo. l7th (6th-day).—Young 
Friends’ Aid Association Fair, at 226 E. 
Sixteenth Street, New York, afternoon 
and evening of Sixth- and Seventh-days. 
See FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for Tenth 
month 2lst, page 669. 


llth mo. 18th (7th-day).—First-day 
School Workers’ Normal Class in Bible 
History, Jane Rushmore, teacher, at 2.30 
p-m., in Young Friends’ Auditorium, 140 
North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


John Henniker Heaton, the English 
postal reformer, has begun, in England, 
an agitation for a world- -wide penny post, 
maintaining that whatever deficit might 
follow its immediate adoption would be 
offset in a few years by increased use of 
the mails at the low rate. The move- 
ment is supported by the London Times 
and many prominent Englishmen, and it 
is hoped ‘that at least the agitation may 
result in a penny post between England 
and the United States.—Printer’s Ink. 
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JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 


. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Ovriczs: { Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
320 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penn. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-aAT-Law, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-Law, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member of Montgomery County Bar. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 cchuondieasieendbamnine teauaimarnantassenma ae ee Garden Street, Philad’a. 


An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk-except 
his life insurance. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA 





